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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


~ Republic of Chile (pp. 10, 
1, 12) 
How We Live in Chile (pp. 8, 9) 


15, 16) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To discover how the history and 
the geography of a country are related. 

2. To note to what extent the current 
affairs of a country are connected with 
its history and geography. 

8. To learn something of the eco- 
nomic life of Chile. 

4. To note the effects of discovery 
and invention upon old ways of doing 
t . 

5. To study the situation of the In- 
dians in Chile and in the U. S. today. 

6. To cultivate the habit of research 
reading in developing a study project. 

7. To apply drawing and number 
skills to a comparative study of Chile 
and the United States. 

8. To put language arts to work in 
silent and oral reading, in discussion, in 
taking notes, and in letter writing. 

9. To develop skill in the “open- 
book” use of Junior Scholastic 

10. To create a dramatic scene for 
a Christmas program. 


ACTIVITIES BASED 
ON THEME ARTICLES 


1. Maps on Wrapping Paper 

1. Outline the map of Chile on a 
sheet of wrapping paper and cut out the 
silhouette which it forms. 

2. Use the length of your map of 
Chile to measure the approximate width 
of a map of the United States drawn 


for This Issue 


upon and cut from another sheet of 
wrapping paper. The Shoestring Repub- 
lic should reach from San Francisco to 
New York City. 

3. Fa-ten the map of the U. S, A. to 
the blackboard with scotch tape and 
thumbtack the strip of paper represent- 
ing Chile to an easel so that it can be 
easily detached when you wish to dem- 
onstrate its length by laying it across the 
width of the U. S. 

4. Draw a detail of the map of Chile, 
enlarging the extreme southern portion 
of the country to show how it shares 
the tip of South America with Argen- 
tina..On this map locate Punta Arenas 
and the Strait of Magellan. 


lt. Continental U. S. and Chile Com- 
pared 


1. Size: Compare the number of 
miles Chile extends in length with the 
miles of greatest width of the U. S. (Chile 
is 2,600 miles long; the U. S. is 2,780 
miles wide.) From the southernmost 
point of Texas, due north to the forty- 
ninth parallel, the distance is 1,598 
miles. Compare the width of Chile with 
the length of the U. S. at this point. 
(Chile is 100 miles wide.) 

2. Rainfall: Explain and locate these 
rain records: 

200 inches in one year (highest figure 
for southern Chile) 

80 inches in one year (highest figure 
for the U. S$.) 

no rain for more than 40 years (part of 
northern Chile) 

3. Population: Turn to the encyclo- 
pedia, te World Almanac, and your 
Junior Scholastic theme article to find 
out which of the following numbers 
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comes closest to the population figures 
of continental U. S. and Chile: 

50 million 

150 million (U. S.) 

5 million (Chile) 

4. Resources: List — made of 
copper or part-copper set up a 
classroom exhibit of copper-made ob- 
jects. Compare Chile as a copper pro- 
ducer with the United States, which 
produces more of this mineral than any 
other nation in the world. (Chile is the 
second largest copper-producing nation 
in the world.) 

Nitrates are used as fertilizer for 
plants. Read aloud what the theme arti- 
cle has to say about Chile’s supply of 
nitrates and about the need of people 
in the U. S. for these minerals. (The 
U. S. buys large amounts of nitrates 
from Chile; iodine is made in Chile 
from natural nitrates.) 

Perhaps you have seen an open-pit 
mine somewhere in your travels—a great 
hole dug into the earth because the min- 
erals lie so close to the surface that 
there has been no need to dig shafts 
deep underground. Continuing the 
“open-book” method of studying about 
Chile, read aloud the lines that describe 
the mines and the mining villages of 
Chile. 

If a country is unable to produce 
food, all grains, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, fruit, and fish must be brought in 
from other places. How does Chile fare 
in this matter? Are its food crops in any 
way similar to those produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the U. S.? (Wheat, corn 
barley, oats, alfalfa, clover, grapes, 
peaches, plums, many other fruits, milk, 
meat, wool, hides, haddock, sole, tuna, 
salmon, herring, lobsters, trout—all pro- 
duced in Chile.) 

5. Earning a Living: List all the ways 
of earning a living in Chile suggested by 
the theme article and by the stories 
Mayte Montero and Juan Gutierez tell. 
(For example: Architect, surgeon, farm- 
er, cowboy, miner, engineer, fisherman, 
textile worker, railroader, dock worker, 
factory worker in leather goods, blank- 
ets, furniture, drugs, steel products, and 
other industries.) Compare these occu- 
pations with those followed by people 
in your community. 

6. T : As you read the 
theme article, blue pencil each state- 
ment that bears upon the various ways 
of transporting goods in Chile. Read 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


No issves Dec. 20 and 27 
(Christmas interval) 


Next Issue: Janvary 3 
Theme Article: An Oriental City 
Canton, China), film-text article 
American Folklore: Custer's Last 
Stand 


January 10 
Theme Article: Farming in South 
China (The Si River Valley), film- 
text article 
Special Article: Communist China 
American Folklore: John Henry 


Semester Review Test 











these statements aloud and comment on 
how nearly they describe methods of 
moving goods in your home region 


it. Chile in the News 


Look for pictures and news items 
about Chile. Clip where proper to do 
s©, bring others to class in books and 
magazines. Can you find any of these 
pictures: .the bay of Valparaiso; railroad 
bridge in Chile; copper mine; nitrate 
helds; Palace of Fine Arts, Santiago; 
the Christ of the Andes? 

Write for the free pamphlet, 
View of Chile Today,” by Enrique 
Portes, Pan American World Airways 
System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City, N. Y. For additional teach 
ing aids see “Tools for Teachers,” p. 3-T, 
Junior Scholastic, Nov. 15, 1950 


“Air 


IV. Stories from History 


1. Along with such tall tales as we 
have been reading in the articles on 
fearsome critters of American Folklore, 
Junior Scholastic has been presenting 
stories of America which are a mixture 
fact. Among 
of the “49ers who 
went to California in search of gold 
Let's read aloud last September's story 
Scholastic ‘ 
“On the cold 
1848”) and then 
this week's story of how the 


ls im the 


of legend and histori 


these we find tales 


sbout Sutter's gold 
Sept 27 


norning of January 24 
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3. Great feats of engineering like the 
Suez Canal and the Panama Canal have 
changed the course of history. Explain 
how the name of Magellan came to be 
written on the map of southern Chile 
and how a project completed in 1915 
enabled many ships to move from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific without passing 
through the strait named after the fa- 
mous navigator 

Pupils with an interest in physics 
could show the class in a series of draw- 
ings something about the principles in- 
volved in a canal system. 


V. Christmas in Chile 

Christmas is near at hand and so is 
summer vacation. There will be no 
school until March 15. How well does 
this describe your calendar of events? 
Explain how it can be true for Mayte 
Montero and Juan Gutierez. A globe 
will be useful to you in telling about 
Christmas and sumfher vacation in 
Chile. 


American Folklore—Fearsome 
Critters (p. 16) 


This is the third and last of a series 
of articles on the fearsome critters who 
live in the tall tales of U. S. pianeers 
and lumberjacks. See the American 
Folklore and Legends map for tracks of 
the Windigo across eastern Canada and 
for pictures of the Billdad, the Sea Ser- 
pent, and Babe the Blue Ox in different 
regions of the U. S. Material for the 
Junior Scholastic folklore articles. was 
suggested by Living in Our America: a 
History for Young Citizens, by Quillen 
and Krug, soon to be published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 


The Woolly Lamb of God—A 
Christmas Story (pp. 13, 14, 
15, 16) 


Teacher: See whether you can ar- 
range a scene for a Christmas program 
based on part of this story. Choose your 
players, plan their costumes, and decide 
upon the action and the dialogue need- 
ed to portray the happenings of “A 
Night on the Hillside.” 

The players are 
Timeus, the hoy 
Timeus, the father 
Uncie Dan, the boy's uncle 
ARAN SHEPHERDS 
A CHORUS OF ANGELS 


AND OTHER YOUNG 


Science Project 


members of the class have 
starfish collections, or 
lections, they might be 
asked to bring all or part of their col- 
The owners of the col- 
lections could then deliver brief talks 


It some 
shell collections 


other marine col 


lections to class 


rm 
Reholastic Corporation 81 lit rin 
current mtwel year) 


why a starfish is an animal, not a fish. 


QUICK QUIZ 
_ Ten questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What mineral was accidentally 
discovered by Chilean Indians when the 
ground caught fire? (Nitrates) 

2. What two other valuable minerals 
are found in northern Chile? (Copper 
and iron) 

3. What is the main method of trans- 
portation used by the people of south- 
ern Chile? (Boats) 

4. In what city are most of Chile's 
factories? (Santiago) 

5. In what section of Chile do most 
of the people live? (Central) 

6. What is the largest concrete dam 
in the world? (Grand Coulee Dam) 

7. In what state will the U. S. Gov- 
ernment build a plant to make mate- 
rials for atomic and hydrogen bombs? 
(South Carolina) 

8. Name the part of China from 
which Chinese Communist troops have 
advanced into Korea. (Manchuria) 

9. When the U. S. bought Alaska it 
also got the Aleutians and what other 
group of small islands? (The Pribilofs) 

10. The U. N. has ruled that Eritrea 
is to be united with what country in 
Africa? (Ethiopia) 





Answers to Quiz-Werd Puzzle, p. 18 


ACROSS: 1-Sea; 4-go, 6-antler; %-rein- 
deer, li-yeast, 12-am; 13-oar; 14-amid; 17- 
urn; 18-imn; 19-at; 20-bat; 23-me; 24-emu; 
25-Sirs: 27-North: 28-la; 3i-snooping; #- 
ranked, 36-elk, 37-So 

DOWN: 1-Santa; 2-end; 3-ate; 4-germ; 5- 
or. T-lead: §S-rear; 9-earn; : 
15-Miami; 16-inter; 20-Ben; 
turn; 25-shore; 26-sink; 28-to; 30-ages; 32- 
pal, 33-ink; 35-do 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 
1 = UP i x A gw ig & gt yg tg 
1-C; 2-8; 3-C 5-C a. N, 7-8; 
" 43- 


low. tic: is. 3: 14-N; 
7-8 


2 WHY IT so? ete Current, 
2-Panama Cirial, 3-get from central 
Chile 

3 ba SET ML SENS STORY: 1-F; 2-T; 
3-F. 4-T 

4 RELATING THE NEWS: i-will te = 
to; 2-will go imto; 3- — D made from. 
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frame it—and it’s yours 


with AFGUS 75 


You can't miss with this world-famous 
reflex-type camera. Just frame you 
subject in the big Argus view finder 
and shoot the works 

You don't have to be a camera 
“whiz” —not with an Argus 75. Right 


off the bat, you can get swell shots, 


any time of day or night. And talk 
about color! This great Argus camera 
really delivers with full, natural color 
pictures you'd be proud to show any- 
where. Ask for it this Christmas —see 
it at the better camera or department 
stores ! 





THESE 3 FEATURES DO THE TRICK! 


You see the pictare before 
you take it with this extra 
large, brilliant view-finder 

and that means fine 
compesitvien ! 





ARGUS 75-COMBINES 


argus 


Ann 


| 
You can shoot indoors and | 
after dark with this built-in | 
flash. 12 black-and-white or | 
12 full-color pictures on one | 
roll of film. 


You have a smooth shutter | 
release, and a ready-to-shoot 


signal. Interconnected film 
P wind prevents double! The 
=a et posures, | 
an argus 75 costs only 


1489 Leather cerrying 
cose ($2.50 extro) 


Prices sebyex! fo chenge without notice 


Piug-in flosh 
walt ($4.08) 


Michigan 
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77 live in a far different land 
W today than we did in 1900 
when Goodyear built only bicycle 
and buggy tires. In remaking 
America, tires have played an 
important part—and none more 
than Goodyear tires. For in 
these part fifty years Goodyear 
has manufactured more than 
500,000,000 pneumatic motor 
vehicle tires—by far the largest 
production of any tire company 
in the world! 


Out of this unparalleled experi- 


ence have come many historic 
improvements in tire safety and 
dependability that have sanc- 
tioned faster travel and made 
better roads a necessity. This in 
turn has led Goodyear to develop 
giant earth-moving tires, like 
those pictured here, that have 
made it possible to hew out great 
super highways in a fraction of 
the time once required. 


Tires—As Much As $3,000 Each 


Some of these huge tires stand 8 
feet high and weigh up to 2,000 
pounds. One with its inner tube 
costs more than the average 
motorcar. Yet contractors find 


them good investments because 
they can carry loads up to 150,000 
pounds at speeds of 25 miles 
per hour and better. They are 
dramatic evidence of Goodyear’s 
ability to give you a better tire 
for anything on wheels — from a 
wheelbarrow to a giant bomber, 
or for your car or truck. 


Giant Goodyear Off-the-Road tires build the 
highways on which “more people ride on 
Goodyeecr tires than on any other kind!” 


GOODFYEAR 


THE 


GREATEST NAME IN 


We chink you'll ike “THE CREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” ~ Every Sunday 


ABC Network 











QUESTION: Where does cereal 
grein mean “Merry Christmas”? 


ANSWER: In Buigeria. After the 
children receive their gifts, the father 
of the family sprinkles a handful of 
grain on the doorstep. Then everyone 
makes « Christmas wish for health, 
happiness and an abundant harvest. 





QUESTION: What makes a hockey 
player a high-score man? 


ANSWER: He's alert, fast. He doesn't 
miss many shots at the goal! That's be- 
cause he keeps fit by sleeping and eat- 
ing properly. And you can be sure he 
helps protect his health by starting each 
day with a “high-score” breakfast! 


QUESTION: What is a “high-score” 


breakfast? | F oamal 
ANSWER: Glance to the right. There's ' Cad 
e breakfast that will give you “get up eZ 


and go,” help keep you “scoring” in CEREAL miLK BREAD AND 
school and games. An inadequate BUTTER 


breakfast can slow you down, so start lor fortified margarine) 
every day with a good breakfast, and 
add up a high health score. 


* .. « for instance, 
Post's 40% 
Bran Pilakes . .. 
80 good and 
: . X aa good for you. 


Post -TENS 


Products of General Foods 


Ary All The Famous POST Gerea\s 


Pest Toosnes Seger Crip Post's 40% Bren Fakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flokes Post's Wheet Meal 
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U.N. Forces Suffer Defeats in a 
Seek Ways to Prevent World War II 


U.N. forces, greatly outnumbered 
by Chinese Communists, have. re- 
treated from Pyongyang, former 
capital of North Korea 

Pyongyang is in Chinese Com- 
munist hands. More than 800,000 
Chinese Communists are now fight- 
ing in Korea. There are 280,000 
U.N. troops. 

Enemy troops began their drive 
under the pale moon and zero 
weather of November 25. Having 
poured over the border of Manchuria 
they drove a big hole in the center of 
the U.N. front line. 

Some U.N. troops rushed in to 
plug the hole while others formed a 
new line above Pyongyang. But 
Chinese Communists, sneaking swift- 
ly through the night, pressed on 
U.N. forces retreated farther south. 

The U.N. forces moved toward 
Seoul, capital of South Korea, and 
Inchon. In September U.N. forces 
landed in Inchon in the drive north 

At the same time, a huge Chinese 
Communist force cut off U. N. troops 
in northeast Korea. The Air Force 


dropped food and ammunition to the 
U.N. troops. Wounded men were 
flown out. 

As we go to press these troops are 
trying to fight their way out of the 
trap to join the U.N. defense line 
farther south. 


In Washington 


As we go to press, President Tru- 
man and Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee of Britain are holding talks in 
Washington, D.C. 

Before leaving Britain, Mr. Attlee 
met with Premier Rene Pleven of 
France to talk over ways of prevent- 
ing a third World War. 

These are some of the problems 
Mr. Attlee is talking over with 
President Truman: 

1. Atomic Bomb. 
Western Europe fear that U.S. 
atomic bombs will be used in Ko- 
rea. Mr. Attlee believes that atomic 
bombs should not be used without 
U.N. permission. 

2. Korean Buffer Zone. This would 
be a “no man’s land” near the Man- 
churian border. Neither the Chinese 


Leaders of 


Chinese Communists are now taking part in U. N. discussions of Korea and For- 
mosa. Men in front row are (left to right): H. E. Wu Hsiu-Chuan, head of 
the Chinese Communist delegation; Kenneth Younger, United Kingdom (Great 


Britain); John Foster Dulles, the U. 


. Iceland’s delegate is not in photo. 


- 
Cermeck in the Christian Belence Monitor 


Communists nor the U.N. forces 
would be allowed to send troops into 
this strip of land. 

3. Defense of Europe. President 
Truman and Mr. Attlee aré expected 
to work out a new plan for binding 
the U.S. with Britain against Com- 
munist attacks in Western Europe. 


At the United Nations 


As Mr. Attlee arrived in Washing- 
ton, the U.S. asked the General As- 
sembly to take up the question of 
Communist China’s fighting in Korea. 

The Assembly has the power to 
call for U. N. military action against 
Communist China if it refuses to 
withdraw its troops from Korea. At 
least two thirds of the Assembly 
must vote for such military action. 

Two weeks ago Russia vetoed, or 
turned down, a Security Council re- 
quest that Communist China with- 
draw its troops from Korea. 

The Council had also promised 
that U.N. forces would not attack 
Communist China across the Man- 
churian border. Some U.N. dele- 
gates believe Communist China 
entered the Korean war because it 
feared an attack by the U.N. forces. 

There is no power of veto in the 
General Assembly. Under a new 
plan, the Assembly can take action if 
the Security Council does not act. 
(See Junior Scholastic for October 
11) 











U.N. Makes Eritrea 
Part of Ethiopia 


The United Nations has ruled that 
Eritrea is to be joined to Ethiopia. 
(See map. ) 

Eritrea is a dry land which 
stretches for 670 miles along the Afri- 
can coast of the Red Sea. It has a 
population of 1,060,000 and is about 
twice the size of Massachusetts 

Betore World War I, Eritrea was 
one of Italy's colonies. Italy lost her 
colonies during the war. But the Big 
Four—the U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia—could not decide what to do 
with the African colonies 

The Big Four said Italy did not 
deserve the colonies. They also said 
the colonies were ngt able to govern 
themselves. The Big Four turned the 
colonies and the problem of their fu 
ture over to the U. N 


FEDERATION TO BE FORMED 


Under the U. N. plan, Eritrea will 
be united with Ethiopia not later 
than September 15, 1952. This union 
will be called the Ethiopian-Eritrean 
bederation*® 

The Eritreans will govern them 
But the fed 
eral government will be in charge of 
defense 


selves in most matters 


foreign affairs, and monev 
4 new congress will be formed, with 
representatives from Eritrea 

Most of the Eritreans are farmers 
or cattle raisers 

Ethiopia the 
size of Arizona, has a population of 
115.000.0000. 

When Eritrea is joined to it, Ethi 
opia will have ports on the Red Sea 


about three times 














N. ¥. Herald Tritese map 


Eritrea ts striped eree on map. 


IT’S COLD OUT THERE 


in spite of low temperatures and 
snow storms, U. $. plones in Korea 
keep fying. Here an aviation machin- 
ist's mote adjusts the cowling of a 
Navy plane aboard USS Philippine Sea. 





Education May Have 
Its Own TV Channels 


“Set some 
nels in the U. S. for broadcasting 
educational TV programs.” 

This request for “TV blackboards” 
has been made by educators before 
the Federal Communications Com 
mission The the 
standards for radio and TV broad- 


aside television chan- 


commission sets 
casting 

Teachers say that educational TV 
programs can be a great help in 
teaching young people—and grown- 
ups—current affairs, history, geogra- 
phy, hygiene, farming, science, and 
so on. But, they go on, there are not 
enough educational programs broad- 
cast today 

There are now 107 TV stations in 
the U. S. These are licensed and run 
by private companies. In years to 
come, there may be about 2,400 TV 
stations in the U. S. Educators want 
permission to run about one fifth of 
future TV stations 

Today only one TV station in the 
U. S. is licensed and run by educa- 
tors. It is located at the State College 
in Ames, lowa. 

The U. S. has set aside about one 
fifth of FM radio channels for educa- 
tors. There are 790 FM radio stations 
and 2.237 AM stations in the U. S. 


* Means word le defined on pege 17. 
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Grand Coulee Changes 
Desert to Farm Land 


Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s 
largest concrete dam, wil] turn a vast 
desert into farm land. 

The desert, about the size of Dela- 
ware, lies south of the dam, in north- 
eastern Washington. The desert has 
rich soil but needs water. It gets 
only about six to nine inches of rain 
a year. 

The Columbia River flows near the 
desért in a canyon. Last year U. S. 
engineers began to build large pumps 
at the dam. The pumps will force 
water from the Columbia into a 25- 
mile reservoir near the desert. Canals 
and pipes will carry water to the 
desert. 

Recently the U. S. put on sale the 
first 30 farms which will be irrigated 
by water pumped from the Colum- 
bia. The farms will range in size from 
50 to 125 acres. All buyers must 
have at least two years of farming 
experience. 

By 1952 about 87,000 acres of the 
desert will be irrigated. 

Dam is also the 
producer of elec- 


Grand Coulee 
world’s largest 
tricity. 


New Mill Steps Up 
Chile’s Steel Output 


Chile now has one of the largest 
steel mills in Latin America. 

The new mill, near the city of Con- 
cepcion, will turn out 236,000 tons of 
steel ingots (heavy slabs) a year. 
This is 10 times the amount of steel 
Chile makes at present. 

Many preducts made from the 
steel will be sold to Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 

A town for 30,000 steel workers and 
their families is being built near the 
mill. The U. S. lent Chile more than 
half of the money needed to build 
the $87,000,000 mill. 

(For more on Chile, see page 10.) 
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To All of Our Readers 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Ne issues during Christmas vacaticn. 
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Acme 


Playing Santa Claus, one U. S. Air 
Force man helps twe others load one 
of the many “Kartons for Korea” being 
flown to advanced air fields in Korea 
from Mitchel Air Force Base, New York. 





B for Banana Split 


“B stands for banana split.” 

That's what boys and girls of Te- 
konsha, Michigan, are saying. 

A local druggist, Harley Morgan 
thaler, gives out the banana splits 
Every six weeks he checks the report 
cards of all Tekonsha pupils. If their 
grades are B or better, he treats them 
to banana splits. 

Tekonsha teachers say their stu- 
dents’ grades are improving fast. 





Pribilof Christmas 


The Pribilofs will get their Christ- 
mas gifts this year. The Pribilofs are 
a group of small islands about 280 
miles southwest of Alaska. 

(In 1867 the U. S. bought Alas 
from Russia and also got the Pribilo’ 
and Aleutian Islands. ) 

For the last 20 years a U. S. ship 
the Penguin, visited the Pribilofs 
every December. The Penguin 
brought a special cargo of mail order 
Christmas gifts—candy, toys, dolls, 
bicycles, and so on. 

Recently, the Penguin burned at 
its moorings in Seattle, Wash 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice has come to the rescue and sent 
a ship from the Army’s Transporta- 
tion Corps. The ship is now on its 
way across the Bering Sea to the Pri- 
bilofs—with a Christmas cargo. 
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Gasoline from Coal 


a 

Large amounts of gasoline can 
now be made from coal, reports the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The bureau began making gaso- 
line from coal in 1949. It built a 
huge $25,000,000 plant in the town of 
Louisiana, Missouri. At first only 
smal] amounts of gasoline were made 
from coal. Today the plant produces 
9,000 gallons of gasoline a day. 

How is coal changed into gasoline? 

First the coal is ground into a fine 
powder. The powder is turned to 
liquid by mixing it. with oxygen and 
steam at high temperatures. Then 
hydrogen, a gas, is forced into the 
liquid coal under great heat and 
pressure. This changes the liquid 
coal into gasoline 

Coal can also be changed into 
Diesel oil, jet fuel, and chemicals 
used in making paints, dyes, wax, 
and ammonia. 

The U. S. hopes private companies 
will soon build other plants to make 
large amounts of gasoline and ail 
from coal. It wants to make sure that 
our land will always have plentiful 
supplies. 

Some engineers say such plants 
are not needed. They report that the 
U. S. has large supplies of natural 
petroleum. It is-also able to buy pe- 
troleum from other lands with large 
supplies, such as Iran, Saudi Arabia, 
Venezuela, Mexico, Canada, Argen 
tina, Colombia. 


Brittle Stars 


Califarnia scientists have found 26 
rare sea creatures, called brittle stars, 
off Santa Catalina Island in the Pa- 
cific. The last brittle star was found 
in 1923. 

Brittle stars belong to the starfish 
family. They have spiny shells and 
five snaky arms about 10 inches long. 
The arms snap off easily, but a brittle 
star can grow a new one. 

None of the 26 brittle stars has 
bodies more than one third of an 
inch in diameter. 

“They are as valuable as gold,” a 
scientist explained. “They are so rare 
we can use them to trade with scien- 
tists throughout the world for other 
rare specimens.” 

A brittle star, like all members ot 
the starfish family, is not a fish but an 
animal. 


Tritium Plant 


The U. S. will build a huge atomic 
energy plant next year about 15 miles 
south of Aiken, S. C. The plant will 
be used to make materials for atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. 

The hydrogen bomb would be the 
most powerful weapon known. to 
man. But scientists are not yet sure 
that the hydrogen bomb will work. 

One of the atomic materials which 
will be made at the plant is called 
tritium. It is a heavy form of hydro- 
gen, an element, and would be the 
main explosive of the hydrogen 
bomb. Other materials made“at the 
plant will be used as fuels to run 
machinery and supply electricity. 

No atomic or hydrogen bombs will 
be built at the plant. They will be 
built at secret plants in other parts 
of the U. S. 

The E. 1. duPont de Nemours and 
Company will design, build, and run 
the plant for the U. S. It will cover 
250,000 acres. 


Our Mistake 


The ring-necked pheasant below 
was shown on Junior Scholastic’s 
Thanksgiving cover, November 15. 

As several readers have pointed 
out, it should not have appeared in 
a story about our first Thanksgiving. 
The Pilgrims never saw ring-necked 
pheasants—which were first brought 
to the U. S. from China in about 
1880. 

The ring-necked pheasant is well 
known in many parts of the U., S. 
From now on, it will be well known 
at Junior Scholastic. 








How We Live 


Mayte's schoo! Santiago College Andes are in background. 


By Mayte Montero 


AM fifteen years old and live in 
| Santiago, capital and largest city 
of Chile. I live in El Golf, the newest 
and best looking part of Santiago It 
is named after the golf course that 
used to be here before all the houses 
were built 

We moved to E] Golf this 
from Los Leones (The Lions 
other side of the city 


year 
on the 
In Los Leones 
we used to rent a house 
father 
It is nice 
I live 
my little 


older 


but my 
El Golf 


to have our own home 


bought a house in 


with my mother, my father 


Sonia, and my two 


Max 


Sergio is nineteen and in his second 


sister 


brothers and Sergio 
Catolica 


Santiago 


year at the Universidad 
(Catholic University in 
He is studying to be an architect 
Max is twenty and is studying to 
nm like In three 
years Max will graduate from 
the medical college of the 
sity of Chile 
I go to Santiago College, a private 
Los 
morning the schoo 


at 8 o clock 


and study 


be a sure ny tather 
more 
Univer 
in Santiago 
girls school in Leones Every 
bus calls for me 
1 arm in the eighth grade 
arithmetic, Spanish gram 
lomestic sci 


1 like 


mar, literature, history, « 


ence, English, and art art and 
English best 

Itisa 
with a white blouse 
and green hat. On the upper right 
pocket the initials of the school are 
We wear this 
In summer we 
wear a light green dress and a straw 
hat to school 


School is over by 


I wear a uhiform to school 


dark green suit 


embroidered in white 
uniform in the winter 


four o'clock in 


the afternoon, and the first thing I 
do when | get home is eat a big 
sandwich of cheese, ham, chicken, or 
jam—whatever is in the ice box. 

Then I practice the piano. My 
favorite composer is Chopin. Some- 
times Sergio and I quarrel about who 
will practice first. He is taking les- 
sons, too 

I usually do my homework every 
night from 6 until about 8. Then I 
help Mother get dinner. We have 
two servants, but I like to help in 
the kitchen anyway and learn how to 
cook. We eat supper about 9 or 9:30 
p m 


For 


as most Chileans do 
meat and 
potatoes and vegetables like peas or 


supper we have 
beets. Sometimes we have a Chilean 
soup lled } la. It le of 

p canned carbonada is made 0 
chopped meat, sliced turnips, car 
rots, peas and spices 

We aiso like 
Small pieces of meat, onions, raisins, 


fried. Then 


pastel de choclos 


olives, and spices are 


they are covered with mashed corn, 
and placed in the oven and baked. 
After we take the dish out of the 
oven we sprinkle powdered sugar 
over the top. 

When we are on vacation from 
school, | have more time to help in 
the kitchen and around the house. 

Our summer vacation starts just 
before Christmas and lasts until 
March 15. We have our summer here 
while you are having winter. I usu- 
ally go with my family to my grand- 
father’s house at the beach. 

At Easter we get three or four week 
days off, and then in July comes our 
winter vacation. This lasts for three 
or four weeks. September 18 is Inde- 
pendence Day and we have an In- 
dependence Day vacation from Sep- 
tember 15 until the 30th. The 
September 18th holiday celebrates 
our freedom from Spain, which we 
won in 1810. 


1 LIKE TO SAMBA 


Every Sunday I go to the movie 
matinee with some of my girl friends. 
After the movie we get together in 
my house or the house of one of my 
friends and dance. | like sambas. 

Although I always speak Spanish 
at home, I have been studying Eng 
lish for eight years and can read and 
write it fairly well now. I would like 
very much to hear from boys and 
girls in the United States 

My brother Sergio would also like 
to get leftérs from some American 
girls. Sergio is big and handsome 
with muscles of iron and is popular 
with the girls. 

We both have the same address 
Avenida Augusto Leguia 075, San- 
tiago, Chile. 


(Editor’s note: Like many other 
World Friendship boys and girls, 
Mayte, Sergio, and Juan may not be 
able to answer all the letters they 
receive from Junior Scholastic read- 
ers. ) 


® Meons word is defined on page 17. 





in CHILE 


As told to R. M. Elizalde 


By Juan Gutierez 


WAS born and brought up in San 

Rafael, a smal! village about 250 
miles south of Santiago. Two years 
ago I left San Rafael and came to 
Santiago to go to school. That was 
the first time I had ever made a long 
trip away from home. 

I am fifteen years old and in the 
seventh grade at the Liceo de Apli- 
cacion (High School of Application). 
[t's a public school for boys. 

Usually I walk the five blocks 
from my cousin’s house where I am 
living now to school. Once in a 
while I take the bus. 

Nearly all the buses and cars in 
Santiago, and in all of Chile, are 
made in the United States. The buses 
are new and modern. 

In school I study Spanish gram- 
mar and literature, arithmetic, nat- 
ural science, geography, history, and 
English. I am not very good at Eng- 
lish. 

After lunch I usually take it easy. 
Some people in Santiago take a long 
siesta, sleeping for two or three 
hours. This is an old Spanish custom. 
But I usually just rest about half an 
hour and then I do my homework. 

Some afternoons my friends and ] 
play soccer. I also play basketball 
on my class team at school. 

Sundays I go to the movie mati 
nee with Juan Pedro and Gustavo 
two of my school chums. I like cow 
boy and mystery films best. In the 
evenings sometimes I read detective 
stories, most of them translated into 
Spanish from U. S. and English 
books. Other times my cousins and 
I play canasta. 

I am trying to learn to dance the 
cueca. It is an imitation of a cock 
and a hen dancing. The man takes 
short, fancy steps waving his hand- 
kerchief over his head, clacking his 
long steel spurs on the ground. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Three Lions 


Chilean hvase (cowboy) and his son set off for day's work. 


Although I am thin, I eat a lot. 
My favorite dish is beefsteak a lo 
pobre, which means “beefsteak in 
the manner of the poor.” This is an 
odd name, for it is really a rich dish. 
It consists of a big piece of juicy 
steak with a fried egg on top of 
fried onions and fried potatoes. It is 
a full meal in itself. 

I also like empanadas, a sort of 
turnover with pieces of meat, raisins, 
onions, and spices in it. It is one of 
our national dishes. 

I write home to San Rafael every 
week to my parents and my two little 
sisters. My sisters, Maria and Norma, 
are nine and ten. 

Although we have several vaca- 
tions from school, I only go back to 
San Rafael to visit my parents in the 
long summer vacation from the mid- 
dle of January to the middle of 
March. 

In San Rafael I live on a farm. We 
have a small house and a big vine- 


yard. San Rafael is in Talea, -the 
largest wine-producing province in 
Chile. 

Besides tending to his vineyard 
my father manages a fundo, or large 
farm which belongs to a landowner 
near our farm. 

When I am home I usually dress 
like a huaso, a Chilean ‘cowboy. | 
wear a short jacket, a felt or straw 
hat with a wide brim, a striped short 
poncho, riding breeches with high 
heeled boots, and long spurs. 

I love to ride horseback. I have a 
good, broad-chested, short-legged, 
strong Chilean horse. 

Sometimes I take part in rodeos, 
Chilean style. I pair myself with an- 
other horseman, and together we try 
to break a new six-month-old calf by 
running it around in a round en- 
closure. 

We try to make the running calf 
stop short and turn the other way. 
If we do this often enough, the calf 
will get tired and then we can catch 
him. This is not easy to do. 

Another sport I practice at home 
is racing a la Chilena, “Chilean 
style.” To do this I ride without sad- 
dle—bareback with only the bridle. 

San Rafael is very hot in summer 
But there is a swimming hole near 
our farm where I can take a dip in 
the cool spring water. 

I would like to try to write to some 
boys and girls in the United States 
if they would like to write to me. 
My address in Santiago is Carrera 
Street 406, Santiago, Chile. When I 
am in San Rafael, my address is San 
Rafael, Province of Talca, Chile. 
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CHILE 


IT HASN'T rained for more than 

forty years in some parts of 
northern Chile. But southern Chile 
is one of the rainiest places in the 
world. It gets as much as 200 inches 
(16-2/3 feet!) of rain in one year 
The most it ever rained in any one 
part of the United States was 80 
inches in a year. This rain fell on an 
island off the northwest coast 

The Shoestring Republic is a nick 
name given to Chile, and a glance at 
Chile 
2.600 miles long 
and 100 miles wide 


the map will show you why 
5 long and skinny 
If Chile were 
placed across the U. S., it would 


reach from San Francisco to New 
York City 

The 
along the Pacific 


eastern border 


western border of Chile 
The 


100 miles away, fol 


is at sea level 


lows the crest of the Andes 

Northern Chile 
rained in forty years, takes up one 
third of the country. It is one of the 
most desolate regions in the world- 


where it hasn't 


few animals, few plants, few people, 
But 
even though this desert is near the 
it is not hot 


just miles and miles of dry land 


equator 


VALUABLE MINES IN NORTH 


Just off the shore are the cold 
the Humboldt Current 
The current cools the winds blow 


vaters of 


ng over it. The winds, in turn, cool 


the land. The desert temperature is 
sbout 70 degrees 

The only reason anyone lives in 
the desert is that valuable minerals 
are found there. Nine per cent of 
Chile's 5,500,000 people live in the 
worth 

These people mine nitrates, cop 
jeer and iron 

Chile mines more copper and iron 
we than any other Latin-American 
ountry. It is the second largest cop- 
per-producing nation in the world. 
The United States is the biggest.) 
Chile sells some of its copper and 
iron to the U.S 

The U.S. buys nitrates from Chile, 


too. Nitrates can help feed you and 


they can kill. They are good fertil- 
izer for plants; they also go into gun- 
powder. 

Chile is the only country in the 
world that has natural nitrates. 
Many other countries make their 
own nitrates in laboratories. The 
United States buys large amounts of 
nitrates from Chile. If the northern 
desert were not so dry the nitrates 
would have dissolved*® in the rain 
and washed away 


IODINE FROM CHILE 


Have you ever put iodine on a 
cut? Much of the world’s iodine 
comes from Chile's natural nitrates. 
The iodine sold in drug stores is 
liquid, but when iodine is sent from 
Chile to the U. S., it is dry and in 
little crystals like sugar. When the 
crystals arrive in the U .S., they are 
laboratories and 
turned into a liquid. 

Most of Chile's mines are open pit 
mines—big holes dug into the earth. 
There is no need to dig shafts deep 
underground because the minerals 
lie near the surface. 

The miners and their families live 
in small, desert villages huddled near 
the mines. They do no farming be- 
cause crops cannot grow in the dry 
All their food is brought in 
trom central Chile. Their drinking 
water must be piped in from many 
miles away 

How did the Chileans find the 
minerals in this vast desert? It was 
quite by accident. Here is what hap- 
pened, back in the 1700s. 

4 small tribe of Araucanian Indi- 
ans was crossing the great desert. 
When night came, they camped and 
built a fire to cook their evening 
meal. No sooner had they started to 
cook than the very ground caught 
fire. Flames ran along the bare 
ground in sparks, flashes, and crack- 
ling explosions. Terror-struck, the 
Indians fled. 

The son of the Indian chief went 
to a village priest who lived not far 


dissolved in our 


desert 


* Means werd is defined on page 17 


[Joss Eres Bese 
Map for Junier Scholastic by Eva Miszeret 
Chile lies along Pacific Ocean. 
Northern end of Chile is not far 
from equator; the southern end is 
not fer from the Antarctic Circle. 








from the desert and told him about 
the fire. The priest hurried to the 
desert to see for himself. He took 
some of the soil back to his village 
and studied it. He found the soil had 
nitrates in it, and these desert ni- 
trates had caught fire and burned. 

“What is it good for?” asked the 
Indian. “To make firecrackers, my 
son, and for explosives,” answered 
the priest. 

Some of the dirt from the desert 
was left over, and the priest threw 
it on his garden. To his surprise, 
the nitrates made his plants grow 
much bigger. When the Chileans 
learned of this, they decided to use 
the desert nitrates on their farms in 
central Chile. 

People went to the desert to mine 
the nitrates. While there, they 
found copper and iron. There was 
so much copper, iron, and nitrates 
that the Chileans began to sell them 
to other countries. The buried treas 
ures of the desert have earned much 
money for Chile. 


FEW NORTHERN PORTS 
of 


on 


Some the desert 
tound the sides of mountains. 
Between the Andes in the east and 
a coastal range in the west is a high, 
flat valley. Both this flat valley and 
the mountain slopes are a part of 
the great, dry desert. 

The coastal mountains of the 
north rise so steeply from the ocean 
that there is almost no coastal flat 
land. Only in a few places is the 
coast level enough for villages. 

These villages are the only north- 
ern ports. But they do not have good 
harbors. Big ships must ride at an- 
chor where the water is deep and 
send passengers and cargo ashore on 
smal] boats. 

In central Chile 
level coastal land 


mines are 


much 
and the shore is 
lotted with coastal villages 
How did Chile get 
nuch level coastal land? The answer 


there is 


central so 
is rain. There is enough rain in cen- 
tral Chile to form rivers and streams. 
They carry water to the fertile fields, 
and crops grow well. The same riv- 
ers have worn down the mountains 
and cliffs of the coastal range, leav- 
ing flat valleys. In these valleys the 
people have built villages 

Some of the villages have grown 
into large cities and ports. The bus- 
iest of these ports—the busiest in all 
Chile—is the city of Valparaiso. 

Valparaiso is built partly on a 


crescent*-shaped chain of hills close 
to the seashore, and partly on a nar- 
row strip of level land between the 
hills and the sea. The slopes of the 
hills are so steep the townspeople 
must take cable cars to climb them. 
(See picture. ) 

The climate of Valparaiso and all 
central Chile is mild. The summers 
are warm but not hot, and in winter 
the temperature never goes below 
freezing. Ninety per cent of all Chil- 
eans live in the mild, fertile central 
region. 


FARMS, FISH, FACTORIES 


From; any of the coastal villages, 
highways and railroads go east- 
ward through the coastal mountains. 
The flat valleys make travel easy. 
On the other side of the coastal 
mountains is another valley, a very 
long, high one. This valley runs 
north and south between the coastal 
range and the Andes. 

Wheat, corn, barley, oats, alfalfa 
and clover are the biggest crops 
here. Fruits grow well, too, in the 
mild climate. Juicy, green or purple 
grapes grow in the huge vineyards 
that cover the sides of the moun 
tains. Orchards of peaches, plums, 
and many other fruits are found. 

Some of the land is used for graz 
ing. Cows are raised for milk, cat 
tle for meat. Sheep are kept for 
wool, and goats for milk and hides. 


AS ce 4 


Te get up the steep 
cars. Photo shows 


hills of Valparaiso, the townspeople 
cable cor tracks running up hill in one part of the city. 
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Off the coast of central Chile are 
more than two hundred different 
kinds of fish. So some Chileans 
make their living fishing. Haddock, 
sole, tuna, salmon, herring, and lob- 
sters are caught in great numbers. 

The streams and rivers of central 
Chile are thick with trout and 
sportsmen come from al! over South 
America to fish there 

One out of every five people in 
Chile who have jobs works in a mill 
making cloth. Nearly all the mills 
are in Santiago, capital and largest 
city in Chile. 

Santiago lies in centra] Chile. Be- 
sides cloth, factories in Santiago 
manufacture knitted goods, clothing, 
shoes, iron and steel products, glass- 
ware, explosives, drugs, furniture, 
leather goods, and blankets. Most of 
the raw materials for these products 
come from nearby. 


ye 





“Latin America in Maps.” Barnes & Noble, N. ¥ 
Chile is world’s longest and skinniest 
country. If laid across the U. S$. it 
would reach from one coast to the other. 
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must take cable 
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Hamilton: Wright phetes 


No, it isn't snow. Tractor is scooping up nitrates being readied for shipping. 


Nitrates worker wears goggles and nose 
mosk te protect himself from nitrates 


o get manufactured 
Sant the city 
hile has some 


Amer 


xis out of 


road center 


ago, tor 
( 


f the 


best railroads in South 
ca 

( iw lu trom 
north across the 


Santiago carries 


On 


iron 


desert 


iv. nitrates copper and 

picked up 
(ther trains 
oss the Andes into 
back the 


Argentine wheat and beef 


leave Santiago to 
On 


bring 


Argentina 
heir Way trains 
But no trains go to the southern 
p of Chile. Southern Chile has no 
Only 


population 


silroads at all 
Chile's 


These people travel by boat 


one per cent 


lives there 


in the south it rains nearly al] the 
time. Only in summer does the sun 
shine, and then just for a few hours 
at a Most of the days are 


dark and cloudy, with a steady driz 


time 


zie or downpour of rain 

The soil is always soggy and the 
rivers are raging torrents that tum 
the mountainsides to 
plunge into the ocean 


ble down 


Most of the people in the south 
These In- 
dians used to live in central Chile 


are Araucanian Indians 
until the Spaniards came. Then, in 
the middle 1500s 
driven to the wet southlands. 

More than half of the southern 
people live in the city of Punta 
Arenas, the southernmost port in 
the world. Punta Arenas is almost 
the only port in all southern Chile 
of any size is 475 
niles away in Argentina. The near- 
est Chilean city is 750 miles away 

Punta the Strait 
of Magellan. This is a water passage 
that cuts through Chile from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It is named 
after Ferdinand Magellan who dis 
covered it in 1520 
the first 
voyage in history 

Ships sailing through the Strait 
of Magellan stop at Punta Arenas 
for food, water, and fuel. The peo- 
ple of the city make a living taking 
care of the ships that come in. They 
work at the docks or the fuel pumps; 
they get food from central Chile for 
the ships, or do some other work that 
lepends on visiting ships 


The nearest city 


Arenas lies on 


Magellan was 


making around-the-world 


the Indians were: 


Luckily for Punta Arenas, coal is 
found near the city. Some of the 
people of southern Chile mine this 
coal. These coal mines supply ships 
that stop at Punta Arenas. 

The people of the south who do 
not live in Punta Arenas make their 
home on the high slopes of the An- 
des. They raise sheep. The slopes are 
the only other place they can make 
a living. 

Southern Chile does not have a 
coastal range and middle valley. The 
coastal range has sunk partly under 
the ocean and the mountain tops 
have become islands. The middle 
valley is under water. Much of south 
ern Chile looks like pieces of a jig 
saw puzzle. 

Most of the rain falls on the 
islands and on the lower slopes of 
the Andes. That is why people live 
high up on the mountains. There is 
just enough rain high up on the 
slopes for thick, green grass to grow 
The Araucanian Indians use these 
grasslands as pastures for their 
sheep 


CLOSER TO U. S. 


In the heavy rain of the islands 
and mainland, dense forests have 
grown up. But little lumbering is 
carried on. The weather is too wet 
If many trees were cut down, the 
soil would be washed away 

Nobody wants to work in southern 
Chile, anyway. Rain beats down 
endlessly. So the rich forest lands 
are left untouched. 

Until the Panama Canal was fin 
ished in 1915, ships going from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific had to pass 
through the Strait of Magellan 
Once the canal was finished, the 
ships saved thousands of miles by 
cutting across the Isthmus*® of Pan- 
ama. They no longer had to go 
around the tip of South America 

The canal breught Chile much 
nearer to the eastern United States 
Before 1915 ships from Valparaiso 
had to travel 9,596 miles to New 
York City. After the canal was com 
pleted the distance was 5,100 miles 

Today it is easy for ships to go 
back and forth between the eastern 
United States and Chile through the 
canal 

Thanks to the Panama Canal, our 
good neighbor Chile is much closer 
to us 


® Means word is defined on poge 17. 
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The 
Woolly Lamb 
of God 


A Christmas story by F. FRASER BOND 


LL day, from the roof-top of the 
little white house on the hill, 
had watched the steady 
stream of men, women: and children, 
of swaying camels and jogging don- 
keys, of heavy oxen and creaking 
wooden carts, as it wound its slow 


Timeus 


course through the valley and along 
into Bethlehem 
there were so 


the main highway 
He had not known 
many people in the world. Before 
this the universe for him had been 
his beautiful young mother, Mara; 
his tall, bronzed father, whose name 
was Timeus also; the rough good- 
natured shepherds; and the familiar 
people of the village. 

From time to time Timeus darted 
down into the house to hurl some 
excited question or information at 
his mother, busy over a fresh baking 
of bread for the arrival of Uncle 
Daniel and old Cousin Ephraim 

“My mother, I have seen a million 
camels!” 

“So, my son?” . 

“And a million, million people . . . 
And at some houses they are putting 
up tents 

“May I sleep with Uncle Dan?” 

“We shall see—later.” 

“Mother, are all the people com- 
ing for the—for the—what is it the 
people are coming for, Mother?” 

“For the census, my son.” 

“Because the Emperor said to?” 

Yes, Timeus.” 

“My Uncle Dan will come?” 

“For certain, my son.” 

Timeus loved his Uncle Dan very 
much. Uncle Dan told him stories of 
lions, of the golden domes and shin- 
ing towers in far countries where he 
had once traveled. 

The last time Uncle Dan came he 


brought Timeus a pair of fine san- 
dals with silken cords, and when he 
left, he asked: “And what shall I 
bring when next I come from Jerusa- 
lem?” 

And remembering the 
softness and sweetness of the baby 
lambs of his father’s flock, had an- 
swered at once: “A lamb, Uncle Dan. 
A little woolly lamb, if you please.” 

There was nothing in the world 
Timeus loved so much as lambs—ex- 
cept, of course, babies. It was a lit- 
tle shadowed spot in his happy life 
that he had no baby at his house. 
He had thought often of speaking of 


Timeus 
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it to his mother. But the longing was 
so near his heart he did not like to 
speak of it to anyone—not even to 
her 

The clear gold of the winter sun- 
set was beginning to fade, and pur- 
ple shadows were settling over the 
hills before Uncle Dan finally ar- 
rived. Timeus the elder, home from 
his day with the flocks, and Mara, 
with their son, were eating their 
evening meal of porridge and fruit 
when footsteps sounded on the path 
way outside, The eyes of Timeus the 
younger suddenly widened and 
grew bright. 

“It is my uncle,” he shouted 

Timeus could not eat another bite 
it was all much too thrilling—Uncle 
Dan sitting there in his fine white 
tunic, telling of his trip from Jeru- 
salem, and hinting at secrets hidden 
in the depths of his leather traveling 
kit. 

“Already the city is full,” Mara 
was saying. “Even the inns have no 
more room. At one place they have 
put a family in the stable for the 
night—people from Nazareth. Such 
a long way! And the young woman 

not more than a girl, they say 
with a child soon to be born!” 

“It is the fault of Rome!” declared 
Timeus the elder. “Oh, for a king in 
Israel with strength and power to 
protect his people!” 

“David was a king, my father 
began Timeus brightly—and imme 
diately wished that he had not spok 
en. His mother suddenly exclaimed 
not in bed yet! But it is 
long past time. Come, quickly now.” 

Daniel laughed. “Let him stay up 
| have something to show him.” 


1. strode over to the corner of 


the room and began loosening the 
knapsack. He 
brought out the most amazing ob- 
a little woolly lamb, so like the 
lambs of his father’s flocks 


“My son 


fastenings of his 
ject 
woolly 
that Timeus gasped It was smaller, 
of course, but it had the same funny 
white face, the same soft fleece, and 
the same black legs and silly little 
lamb tail. Timeus held out eager 
hands. “Oh, Uncle Dan!” 

It was Uncle Dan who finally per- 
suaded Mara to let Timeus sleep out 
on the hills that night 

It was quite dark when they start- 
ed for the hills. Timeus, his woolly 
lamb clasped firmly in his hands 


looked back at Bethlehem. All’ 


seemed very still there, but Timeus 
could see twinkling lights in win- 
dows, and torches moving through 
the streets. Above the village the sky 
looked soft—soft and dark, like his 
mother’s blue cloak. Beside the shep- 
herds’ fire, Timeus fell asleep. 

Timeus woke with a start. It 
seemed hours later. A queer radi- 
ance lit up the hillside, and yet he 
felt sure it wasn't morning. Several 
sheep ran past, but nobody both- 
ered to look after them. Timeus sat 
up rubbing his eyes. 

In the strange light he could see 
the shepherd Aran, cowering behind 
a rock—great, strong Aran—with his 
hand before his eyes, and his head 
bent low 

Then he heard his Uncle Dan's 
voice, saying in a hushed tone: “It is 
a sign. Always the heavens foretell 
great happenings on the earth. This 
strange light in the sky is a sign.” 


Timeus was still very sleepy, but 
he rubbed his eyes again and looked 
up at the sky. There, high up in the 
sky, hung the biggest, brightest star 
he had ever seen, flooding the coun- 
tryside with a glorious radiance. 

As he looked, the light from the 
star grew brighter and brighter, and 
there came on the still clear air a 
sound as of the rustle of great, soft 
wings. And now there was music, as 
though a thousand, thousand beauti 
ful voices were joined in solemn and 
lovely song 

Timeus telt his father tremble be 
side him, saw the shepherds lying 
face downward on the ground, and 
heard his father’s voice: “Cover your 
eyes, my son. The light is too great 
Here, my cloak " And Timeus 
felt the soft folds brushing his face, 
shutting out the glory. 

Then, the sound of the 
singing voices, came one voice, clear 
and more beautiful than the most 
beautiful sound he had ever heard: 
“Fear not,” it said, “for behold, I 


above 


bring you good tidings. . . . Unto 
you is born this day in the City of 
David a Saviour. . . . Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger... .” 

There was a great harmonious 
burst of song, and Timeus brushed 
the cloak from before his face and 
gazed into the heart of the great 
blue-white star. As he gazed, the 
light in the sky and on the hills 
around faded, and the music and the 
rushing sound of wings grew fainter 
and fainter, and at last ceased al- 
together. But the star remained in 
the sky. 


Tuen Uncle Dan spoke. “Let us 
go down to Bethlehem and see if 
this is so,” he suggested. “A Saviour 
of Israel in the City of David... . If 
this is true...” ‘ 

Timeus the elder turned to speak 
to Daniel. 

“I should like to go with you,” 
he said slowly. “But I must see to 
the child and the flocks. Take Aran 
with you for company, and find out 
for us what things have come to 
pass. Pray God it is a Saviour in 
truth. Israel has suffered long.” 

When morning came Timeus and 
his father started for home. 

Mara greeted them happily, some- 
what surprised to see them back so 
early from the hills. 

“My mother,” Timeus cried, “did 
you see the light—and did you hear 
the music?” 

Mara turned to her husband 

“Is the child well?” she inquired 
with concern. “What is this light and 
this music he speaks of?” 

“Run to the arbor, my son. Take 
a goblet* of milk with you and break 
your fast,” Timeus the elder said. 

Timeus went off. It was pleasant 
in the arbor, and he was not sorry 
to sit down quietly and eat some figs 
and drink his milk 

“The heavens on fire 
heard his 
voice saying 

‘Unto you this day in the city of 
David 

“Strange.” said Mara. “There was 
a child born in the town during the 
night. But this child can be no king, 
I fear, for he is of humble folk. His 
mother is the young girl I spoke of 
last night, who was put to lodge in 
the stable.” 


you say!” he 


“And a 


mother exclaim 


* Means word le defined on page 17. 





“Yet the voice said the babe 
would be found in a manger,” said 
Timeus’ father, almost as though he 
were talking to himself. 

“In any case,” Timeus heard his 
mother murmuring, “she is young, 
and in a strange city, and in need, 
perhaps. I shall take her some broth 
tomorrow.” 

At that moment Uncle Daniel 
strode into the arbor, where Timeus 
the elder and Mara had joined 
young Timeus. 

“What is the news, Daniel? Have 
you seen the child?” 

“I have seen little,” returned Dan- 
iel gravely, “but that little convinces 
me that it is all true—the message we 
received on the hillside. Aran and I 
followed the star. It stopped over 
the stable at the rear of the big inn 
near the center of the city. We went 
in, Aran and I. There was the baby, 
and around it the same shining 
brightness that was in the sky last 
night . . . and the face of the mother 
shone with a strange radiance. As 
we looked at the babe, she smiled 
and said: “One day he will be the 
salvation* of his people Israel.’” 


Mone than a week later Timéus 
had still ‘not seen the baby. Old 
Cousin Ephraim had caught cold on 
the journey into Bethlehem, and had 
been put to bed with a high fever. 
Mara was kept more than busy at- 
tending to the household duties and 
waiting on the sick old man. So 
there was no broth for the*baby’s 
mother that day, nor the next, nor 
the next. 

“I think Timeus had better go 
with you to the hills again tonight. 
What with Cousin Ephraim’s fever 
and coughing—” 

Mara smiled as she spoke, for she 
knew the pleasure that her decision 
would bring to her son. 

Uncle Dan strapped on his knap- 
sack and stood up. Timeus, with his 
woolly lamb, ran to join his uncle. 

It was the first time Timeus had 
been to the hills at night since the 
star had come. The star, the big 
bright star, still twinkled up in the 
soft darkness of the night. 

Timeus didn’t remember having 
fallen asleep, but of course he must 
have done so. He found himself sit- 
ting bolt upright and staring excited- 
ly around him. Such a hubbub! 

As he rubbed the sleepiness out of 
his eyes, he saw that a party of 


Such odd people they were, T: 
eus thought. One boy wore only a 
leopard skin and Timeus could see 
his black arms and legs and chest. 
Timeus remembered that his father 
had once told him that in Africa men 
were like that, black all over. 

Then he saw other men in very 
rich garments. He saw the sparkle 
of jewels in their turbans and on the 
hilts of their daggers. 

At first Timeus couldn't make 
head or tail of all the talk, though 
he caught something about kings 
from the East and the star. 

Uncle Dan told him quickly who 
the strange men were. They were 
the servants, it seemed, of three 
great kings who had come to visit 
the new baby in Bethlehem. They 
had seen the bright star in the East 
and had followed it. And now they 
had lost their way in the hills and 
wanted to be brought to the baby. 

The strange messengers kept 
pointing to the roadside where the 
rest of the caravan waited . . . the 
three great kings on their camels. 


“We must go with them, Daniel. 
We cannot do otherwise.” 

As the shepherds approached the 
caravan they could make out plain- 
ly the great bulks of the camels and 
even the glint of jewels on their 
bridles. 

They must be mighty kings in- 
deed, thought Timeus, to put such 
sparkly gems on smelly old camels. 
Timeus had always been somewhat 
afraid of camels; he never liked it 
when they looked up and bared their 
slippery teeth at him. —~ 

Timeus saw that his father and 
Uncle Dan and Aran and the rest 
had bowed low, so he bowed low 


too. 


“Shepherds,” said-one of the great 
men in a clear, pleasant voice, “for 
many nights we have followed the 
great star which you see shining in 
the sky, for it has been revealed to 
us that where the star rests, there 
we shall find a king who will one 
day be the salvation of the world. 
The star has led us hither, and we 
believe in Bethlehem our quest will 
end. We pray your guidance and we 
will pay you well for it. Is this a 
direct road, or just a mountain 
path?” 


’ 


Tus is the right road, Majesty.” 
Uncle Dan spoke. 

“Oh mighty ruler.” It was Timeus 
the elder talking now. “We are at 
your service. It may well be that 
you have come to the end of your 
search, for but twelve nights ago 
there was born in a stable in Bethle- 
hem, amid such strange sights and 
sounds as man has never before seen, 
a son of the line of David . . .” 

“Melchior,” shouted the king who 
had first spoken, turning to one of 
his two companions. “Do you hear— 
of the line of David—” There was 
gladness in his voice. 

“We must tell Kaspar.” He turned 
to the black boy in the leopard skin. 

“Tell thy master what thou hast 
heard.” 

The boy darted to the side of the 
third camel and in a strange lan- 
guage talked in excited tones with 
the third king. Timeus saw the king 
lift his face to the sky and move his 
lips as though he were praying. His 
face was very dark, almost as dark 
as that of his young servant. 

“It is the end of our quest, Bal- 
thasar,” the second king said. 

The company of servants com- 
menced to climb into their saddles. 
Some had followed on smaller cam- 
els, and others on tiny little horses. 

“Arab ponies,” Uncle Dan told 
Timeus. 

Balthasar looked down on young 
Timeus and smiled. 

“Kareb!” he called to a servant 
behind him. “Seat the lad on your 
own pony, and see that you lead him 
safely.” 

Timeus had to hold on tight with 
one hand as he clasped his woolly 
lamb with the other. What fun to 
be riding on the back of an Arab 
pony, on his way to see the baby! 

Indeed, Timeus felt sorry when 
the little animal’s sharp hoof beats 








came to a stop on the cobblestones 
cf the inn courtyard 

Timeus the elder roused the sta- 
ble boys. They were sleepy and cross 
at first. But when they saw the cam 
els and the jewelled trappings, they 
opened their eves wide 

When Timeus turned around, he 
saw the creat camels on their knees 
und the three kings being helped 
from their silken cushioned saddles 

“This is the place, Melchior,” he 
heard Balthasar say. “See, the star 
shines down upon it 


Tom HES flared in the courtyard 
now, The servant boys pushed open 
the stable doors, and Timeus knew 
that in a minute they would all see 
the baby 

The three kings walking 
toward the entrance, and 
each one bore in his hand a gift for 
the child a great 
golden box set with precious gems 
Melchior had a white, 
translucent,® and beautifully carved 
Kaspar, the quiet, dark king, had a 
golden lamp with a golden chain, 
and out of the lamp came sweet 
smelling smoke. Timeus moved slow 
ly along with the short procession 
He had brought his 


began 
slowly 


Balthasars was 


too box 


lamb 
he held it very 


woolly 
with him and now 
close 

The which they found 
themselves was dark, but around the 
edges and in the center a great light 
shone. It made Timeus blink at first 
and all he could see was the face of 
a beautiful lady 


cave im 


with a blue scarf 
And then 
he saw that the light came from the 
baby he 


see the 


thrown over her dark hair 
d in her arms. Timeus could 
back 
it was such 
felt as 
If only 
he had a little brother like this baby! 


He would be so good to it! 


golden hair curling 
from the sleeping face 
a beautiful 


haby! Timeus 


though he were going to ery 


The kings were kneeling, and he 
All he really saw 
were the mother and baby. He kept 


knelt down too 


watching the lovely lady's face. Her 
eyes were dark and large and bright. 

Timeus bowed his head, and knelt 
there trembling, 

When he ventured to look up 
again the kings were leaving their 
gifts. The great Balthasar had re- 
moved his gem-encrusted® crown of 
gold, and was laying it at the foot 
of the manger 

Timeus stumbled to his feet and 
backed into a shadowed corner of 
the cave. He had nothing for the 
baby. So he shrank into the shadows 
and watched. He saw the others 
leaving the cave with the .kings, 
backing out of the presence of the 
mother and child, and bowing low 
at every step. 

And then he was there alone, with 
the light from the child just touching 
the toes of his sandals and the hem 
of his tunic. From one relaxed hand 
something fell to the stable floor. He 
looked down, startled. His woolly 
lamb! He had almost forgotten it. 
He stooped, gathered it into his 
arms, and hugged it. Then, sudden- 
ly, the idea came to him. He would 
give his woolly lamb to the baby! 
That would be his gift—to show how 
much he loved him. 

The beautiful mother's back was 
turned, but the rustle of Timeus 
feet in the scattered straw drew her 
attention. She turned quickly, and 
gazed at him with her soft, kind 
eyes. Timeus felt embarrassed, but 
he remembered how the kings had 
done it, and as soon as he was near 
the manger, he knelt down on one 
knee and held out the lamb in both 
hands. 

“For the baby,” he explained. “My 
woolly lamb My Uncle Dan 
brought it from Jerusalem * 

The mother took the lamb gently 
from his outstretched hand 

“Thank blessed little son,” 
she said in a low voice. “My baby 
loves your gift. See—he smiles in his 
sleep.” 

She bent over with the child in 


you, 








her arms so that Timeus coyjd see 
him clearly. 

“Could — could I kiss him?” fal 
tered Timeus, 

“He would like you to,” said the 
mother softly. 

Timeus went near and bent over 
until his lips rested against the sleep 
ing baby’s cheek. Then he stepped 
back. 

“I—I wish I had a baby like that 
at my house,” he said soberly. 

“Tonight,” the mother said, in the 
same soft, lovely voice, “when you 
pray to the God of Abraham and of 
Isaac and Jacob, ask Him to give 
you this wish of your heart. And 
say in your prayer ‘for the sake of 
the baby in the manger.’ You will 
have your wish, blessed little one. 
It will be my baby’s gift to you.” 

Timeus the elder and Uncle Dan 
found him, as they had expected, in 
the cave with the mother and child. 

“He is too young to be abroad at 
such an hour,” his father said as they 
turned into the quiet streets of Beth- 
lehem. “I shall take him home to his 
mother before we return to the 
flocks.” 

While he was being stripped of 
his tunic and his shirt, Timeus 
talked eagerly of all he had seen 
that night. 

“And the lovely lady let me kiss 
the baby, my mother . . .” 

“That was kind, was it not, my 
son?” 

“And she said he would like my 
woolly lamb . . .” 

“No doubt, little one.” 

“And I told her | 


baby—” 


wanted a 


M ARA'S hand, smoothing the dark 


curls back from the child’s fore 
head, was suddenly still. 

“Yes, Timeus?” 

“And she said I would have one 
my mother. She said if I prayed to 
our God and asked Him — for her 
baby’s sake—the baby in the manger, 
you know—that I would have one 
Do you believe it, my mother?” 

Mara sank to her knees and drew 
her son to her, holding him very 
close 

“God will your prayer 
Timeus,” she said. “I know, my son 
my firstborn.” 

Outside, the blue night settled 
down over Bethlehem. The bright 
shining star had disappeared from 
the sky 


answer 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


Christmas. When you call out 
your holiday greeting—Merry Christ- 
mas!—you're really wishing people a 
happy church service. 

The word Christmas comes from 
the old English phrase Christes 
masse, meaning “Christ's mass.” This 
mass was a special church service 
held on the day’ of Christ's birth. As 
the years passed, people in England 
turned the phrase into Christmas, 
which became the name of the holi- 
day itself. 


As your Christmas cards begin 
pouring in, you may notice some 
that wish you “A Merry Yule.” Yule 
is an old-fashioned word for Christ- 
mas. It comes from the name of aff 
ancient festival celebrated by the 
Scandinavian people. 

This holiday was called Jol or Jul. 
It was a gay winter festival that 
celebrated the end of winter and the 
coming of spring. When the Scandi- 
navians began to celebrate Christmas 
they called it Jul (pronounced 


“Yule”) since it came during the 
same season as their ancient festival. 


You may also have heard Christ- 
mas called by its French name, 
Noel. This is the French word for 
“birth.” - 

In Italy “Christmas” is Natale, and 
in Portugal it is Nadal. Both of these 
words also mean “birth.” In English, 
too, we use the word Nativity — 
meaning “birth"—as another name 
for Christmas. 


Have you pen pals in other coun- 
tries? Would you recognize their 
greetings if they sent you Christmas 
cards in their own language? 

The phrases listed in Column A 
all mean Merry Christmas. Can you 
match each one with the correct 
language from Column B? No fair 
looking at the answers below until 
you've finished the quiz! 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 
1. Joyeux Noel __a. German 
. Buon Natale __b. Norwegian 
3. Felix Nadal __c. Spanish 
. Gledelig Jul __d. French 
5. Froeliche 
Weihnachten 
. Vrolijk Kerstmis 
. God Jul 


. Felices Pascuas 


__¢. Portuguese 
__f. Swedish 
__g. Italian 
___h. Dutch 
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STARRED * WORDS 


Words storred® in this issue are defined here. 


crescent (KREHS-uhnt). Noun. Any- 
thing that has the curved, slender shape 
of a quarter-moon. 

dissolve (dih-ZOLV). Verb. To melt a 
solid by placing it in a liquid. Iodine 
dissolves in alcohol. 

federation (fehd-er-AY-shun). Noun. 
A central government, formed by two or 
more states or nations which agree to 
unite under one flag. 

eddy (EHD-ih). Verb. To whirl in a 
circle. Eddy may also be a noun mean- 
ing “a current of air or water that whirls 
in a circle, in a different direction from 
the main current.” 

gem-encrusted. Adjective describing 
something that is covered with many 


goblet (COB-let. Pronounce o as in 
not.) Noun. A drinking glass on a stem 
attached to a flat base. 

isthmus (IS-muhs). Noun. A narrow 
strip of land, bordered on both sides by 
water, which connects two larger bodies 
of land. 

salvation (sal-VAY-shun. Pronounce 
first a as in at, ay as in way.) Noun. The 
act of saving someone from danger, 
failure, or ruin. Also, the person or thing 
that does the saving. 

translucent (trans-L.U-sent. Pronounce 
u as in unite.) Adjective describing a 
solid object through which light can 
shine but which may not be seen 
through distinctly. A frosted window- 
pane is translucent. 

Santiago (sahn-tee-AH-goh). 

Valparaiso (val-puh-RY-soh or val- 
puh-RY-zoh. ® dsc a as in at. Ry 
rhymes with my.) 


Fearsome Critters 


(This is the third and last of a series 
of articles on the fearsome critters who 
live in the tall tales of U. 5. pioneers 
and lumberjacks.) 


Cactus Cat. It lives in the south- 
west and looks like a cactus plant. 
It likes to scoot under weary desert 
travelers who are about to sit down. 

Luferlang. This animal looks like 
a donkey but has a huge bushy tail. 
Its four legs are triple-jointed — so 
that it can run equally fast in any 
direction, It is a dangerous animal 
to meet up with but bites only once 
a year—on July 12. Don't wear any- 
thing green on that day. Green angers 
the luferlang and makes it see red. 

Side-hill Gouger. This sheep-like 
animal lives only on the side of hills. 
Its left legs are shorter than its right 
legs, so that its body is level as it 


walks around a hill. When it wants , 


to walk across flat land, it leans 
against another gouger. The left side 
of a gouger’s body is bare. The right 
side is covered with long, shaggy 
hair. 

Whirling Whimpus. It is a 
chunky animal about seven feet tall 
which stands up like a kangaroo. Its 
front legs are long and powerful and 
end in wide, paddle-shaped paws. It 
can spin around at 2,150" ¥rns a 
minute. At this speed it is invisible. 
Leaves and dust eddy* about vi- 
olently while it whirls. Often people 
mistake the whimpus for a small 
twister. As they come by to inspect 
it, the whimpus stretches out its 
paws and knocks them down. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 











quiz-word PUZZLE 


thee pussio Give your- 


be 


1. Central America borders on the Carib 
bean 

4. A green light means 

6. Horn on mystery animal's head 

5. Mystery animal pictured above 

it. Used in making bread to make it rise 

12. First person singular form of 

13. Used to row a boat 

14. In the midst of 17 


18. Preposition meaning 


to be 


Vase 

within into 

19. Preposition telling wher 

10. A baseball is hit with this 23. | 

4. Australian 

25. Tithe used with a knight's name 
plural ) 


27. At GMristimas mystery 


leave Pole to 


bird similar to an ostrich 


tline animals 
leliver gifts 
abbreviation 

ddling 

A colonel is 

hbeutenant 
A cousin 


Sout! 


lowa 


Prving, me 


” the mystery ani 


abbreviation ) 


Mystery animals pull his sled 
Conclude, fnis! 4. Devoured 
Microscopic animal which causes dis 
cane 

5. Word teamed with 
) 


either to show 
une 

A heavy metal 
s The back 
4, Deserve, . gain by working 
10. Island ( abbreviation ) 


of anything 
merit, also 


Ll. Personal pronoun in second person 
15. Winter resort in southern Florida 
16. Prefix meaning 


“between 
rupt 


a 6; 


To make something rotate; to reverse. 
Coast, land bordering a body of water. 
Move down gradually to a lower level. 
Preposition meaning “toward.” 

Grows old $2. Friend, chum 
Fluid used in pens 

Act; accomplish 


Answers thes week in Teecher Edition, in Jenu- 
ory 3, 1951 inewe, in your edition 


Benjamin's nickname. 
and Andy. 


SEERBES 


9 
aD 


Selunen to lest week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: i-tool, 5-giraffe; B-evil; 9-ft.; 
0-tell; ti-leaves, i6-slave; I?-tenet; 18- 
neck. Z2-agonies; 26-no; 27-Ella; %-else 
29-carol ~alone, M-bleed 

DOWN: i-tallest; 2-of; 3-off; 4-let; 5-get; 
6-I've; 7-rill; 12-ale: 13-van; 14-Eve; 15-set; 
18-Nan; 18-ego, 2-Co.; 2i-kneeled; 23-ill; 
M-els, 26-SAE 2-cab; B-all; 3i-roe; 
T2-one 


aut 





Big Noise 
Ted: “What did the big firecracker 
say to the little firecracker?” 
Ned: “I don’t know, what?” 


Ted: “My pop’ $ bigger than yours.” 
Billy Je Vike Beteol Beth Maine 


, Fancy Dancin’ 
Boy: “Dad 
mustard.” 
Dad: “Why, 
Boy: “Because every time I dance 
with a girl, I'm all over her dogs.” 


Chartes Buechanen, Edison Jentor High, West Oeange. N. J 


in school they call me 


son?” 


Crackerjack Tale 
First Ant: “Why are we running so 
fast a this cracker box?” 
Second Ant: “Don’t you see? It says, 
‘Tear along dotted line.” 


Kenneth Laginsiand. Ametia (Neb) Schoot 


Misplaced Muscles 
Tom: “Judy, have you seen. my 
muscles?” 
Judy: “No, maybe you left them in 
your other jacket.” 


Gene Carr. Valley View School, La Follette, Tene. 


Woman's World 
Clerk: “Boss, my wife says I should 


ask you for a raise.” 

Boss: “Okay. I'll ask my wife if I can 
* it to nog 
encntin 3439 EB. Vernon Hwy., Detroit, Mish. 


"Twas in a restaurant they met, 
Remeo and Juliet. 

He had no cash to pay the debt, 
Se Romeo-d what Juli-et. 


Frances Mae Eider, Bowling Green (Mo ) Elementary Schoo! 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


ae ee Sa 
Remembe yeu count too 

Greve yoursell the gett of health 
To bas the whele year through! 








Every day is Christmas when you goers Good health pays 


off in popularity, good 


grade 


and good looks—a gift 


package that no money can buy ive it to yourself for free! 








Here's 
two 


Banana jingle. The last two lines below® are given as an 


START THE DAY, FROM A BET~- 
THE PUNCH THAT YOU NEED TO 











you WiLL GET 





.» just write two lines similar to the last 
tM CHI-QUI-TA BA-NA+ NA AND IVE COME TO SAY, YOU NEED A 


TER BREAK-FAST 





How’d you like to win $100 or one of the other exciting prizes in 


jingle-writing contest? This contest is easy! It’s fun! 


to enter . 


IN CHIQUITA BANANA’S *510 CONTEST 


: 
3 
cod 
: 
: 


: 
: 
3 
S 
: 


(Students in the 10th, 11th 


THROUGH TL LUNCH 


ING RIGHT ON 





FIFTEEN OTHER 


KEEP you 60- 


-EACH $ 10 























MA-MAS SERVED WITH CER-E-AL WILL PUT A BET-TER BREAK-FAST ON YOUR TA~ BLE 


HELP - ING 








so w you TAKE AN-OTH- ER 

















COPY R Cat 1FOG CAE WEA HROES MRL HOT OME INE 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


work. Only one entry to s student, 


will be judged on the basis of original- 
the judges will be final; duplicate prizes will 
awarded in the event of ties. Final judging 
be done by a panel of educators. Only one 


udents of the announced in the March 7, 1951, issue of Scho- 


12th grades = lastic Magazines and will be notified by mail. Prizes 
will be awarded as listed on this page. 


except sone or 








Wildcat Dunker 


The sun shines bright on that old 
Kentucky home, 

"Tis winter, the hoop fans are gay; 

Bill Spivey’s ripe, and the players are 
in bloom, 

While they dunk in baskets all the day. 

Weep no more, Coach Adolph, 

Weep no more today. 

You can sing one song for that old 
Kentacky drive, 

For that old collegiate crown not far 
away! 


ORGIVE this burst of corn! It was 
prot by the U. of Kentucky bas 
ketball solid, jet-propelled 
beauty. It has everything—height, speed, 
and pin-point precision 

Seven feet of its height are furnished 
by Bill Spivey, its cloud-scraping cen- 
ter. Bill is the key Wildcat. He plays 


the pivot, grabs the rebounds, and does 


team, a 


most of the scoring 

Thanks to Spivey, Kentucky copped 
its seventh straight Southeastern Con 
ference crown last season. The Wildcats 
also won the Sugar Bowl tourney, beat 
ing Bradley and Villanova, and wound 
up with a record of 25 victories against 
only 5 losses 

Though the top of Spivey's head 
towers 844% inches above the ground, he 
1 “goon.” He can run, handle the 
ball nicely, and shoot 


int 
He was one of 
the nations’ top scorers last year, aver 
aging 19.3 points per game 

The Wildcat All-American is 21 years 
old weighs 225 pounds and has brow n 
hair and eves. He was born in Lake 


land, Fla 


bus, Ga 


His family moved to Colum 
he was one. (My Ken 
tucky correspondent, Eugene J. DuBow 
reports that “Bill was kind of small for a 
He was only 6 feet tall.” 
Is this humor or horror?) 
Bill lived’ in Columbus for 15 years, 
then moved to Warner Robins, Ga. He 
played ball in both towns, but it was the 


when 


one-vear old 


BILL SPIVEY 


Excluswwe Scholastic Magazines’ Photos 
Kentucky's All-American center shows 
how easy it is to play basketball— when 
you're 7 feet talll As far as we know, 


Bill Spivey illustrates—is 

about 10% feet off the 

it down inte the hoop. 

man’s hand in the last picture—it 
wally is in the basket. 


Warner Robins High School coach, B. F 
Registrar, who really taught him the 
game 

After Bill's graduation, the U. of Ken- 
tucky reached across several borders to 
snatch him from under the noses of a 
dozen other colleges. The dunking won 
der was turned over to Harry Lancaster, 
Kentucky's fine freshman coach; and 
Harry did a wonderful job of polishing 
him up 

When Bill moved up to the varsity 
last season, Coach Rupp finished the 
job. And Kentucky has a center 
who will keep them up there for at least 
two more years: 

Though Spivey’s head has always 
heen in the clouds 
turned by success 


now 


it has never been 

He remains a nice, 
quiet fellow, popular with everybody 
His tastes are as follows 


Hobbg—collecting pennants 

Favorite actor—Robert Taylor 

Favorite actress—Marlene Dietrich 

Favorite school subject—biological 
science 

Ambition—to play pro basketball and 
then coach the sport 

Favorite band—Ned Harvey 

Favorite singer—Charlotte Scott 


Who are Ned Harvey and Charlotte 
Scott? They entertained at a New York 
resort last summer, where Spivey was 
playing basketball and waiting on tables 
On Saturday nights he was always be 
ing dragged up on the stage for skits 
with Charlotte 

Since she was under 5 feet and Bill 
feet, they made 
With an 


could 


was over a great 
eight-point 


taken on 


comedy team 
handicap, they 


Burns and Allen 


have 


© In my basketball round-up last week, 
I said that Long Island U. (N. Y.) had 
one of the best teams in the land but 
that they would lose some games be 
cause of their lack of reserves 

Sandy Hoffman, of Bronx, N. Y., tells 
me something I didn’t know—that two 
members of last year's championship 
junior college team have transferred to 
L.L.U. and will play this season. Their 
names are A] Roges and Howard Up- 
linger, and they come from Los Angeles 
Junior College. Both are 6’-4" and are 
great shooters and rebounders. That 

means L.1.U. will really be loaded! 
—Heaman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
Assisted by Eucene J]. DuBow 





Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit 


This kit includes the new Brownie Hawkeye 
Camera, flash model, with shutter that sets off 
the flash. All pre-set at the factory—just aim 
and shoot—in black-and-white or color. $12.75 


Kodak Duafiex Il Flash Outfit 


This kit includes the new twin-lens, reflex- 
type camera with the big, hooded view finder. 
All set, ready to snap pictures indoors or 
out, day or night. In color, too! $19.50, 


Any Kodak camera or Kodak flash outfit 

really stands out as a swell gift. It’s wonderful 

to get—wonderful to give. For example: with 

one of these new Kodak flash outfits, you can , * Brownie Flash Six-20 
take action shots at night just like the news ' c e@— Makes splendid 
photographers—or snaps indoors any time. snaps fight around the 


“ clock, black-and-white or 
In the kit you get an up-to-the-minute Kodak in color. Two-position 


camera, a supply of film, Flasholder, flash amg helps you get 

. sharp, clear snaps. Nega- 
bulbs, batteries, and two booklets that start tives, 24 x 314. Camera, 
you right on the track to making fine snapshots. $12.75. Flasholder, $2.92, 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








OTHER KODAK CAMERAS 
JUST “TOPS” FOR CHRISTMAS 


Kodak Tourist Camera— 
Finest folding model yet. 
Smart, modern styling. w 
Enclosed optical view 

finder. New-type shut- 

Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera— 
ae Dy am arsconee 2 Smallest Kodak miniature; makes 
white pictures, 24 x . sharp ape Ss enlargements and 
3%; Kodacolor Prints op mapermor samp e ter om sg 
about 336 = 6. Range Kodachrome Prints. Fast 

0 24.1 . a fi 
rw en Sum Seay shutter with built-in flash. 
$57.50. Flasholder with 


guard, $11.50. K | kk 
All prices are subject to change ( ) ( d 


“Kodak” and “Brownie” 
without notice and include Federal Tax are trade-marks 








TIE UP THE SHOESTRING 
REPUBLIC 


Each phrase below describes one of 
regions of Chile. Identify each 
phrase by writing N (northern), ( 
(central) or S (southern) before it 
Score 3 points for each. Total 51 


the 


level coastal land with a 
number of good harbors 
dense 


1. much 


unused forests 


neither too much too little 
rainfall 

9 per cent of Chile's population 
fruits grown in fertile valley 
nitrates, copper, iron 


Punta 


take on supplies 


Arenas, port where ships 


the capital city, which is a rail 
road center 
¥. no rain 
10. region closest to equator 
11. 90 per cent of Chile's population 
12. many islands formed of sunken 
mountains 
13. Strait of Magellan 
14. cool, dry desert 
15. many people work in mills 
1 per cent of ( hile’s population 
17. constant rain 
My score 


2. WHY IS IT SO? 


Underline the words in parentheses 
state 
Total 12 
cool be 
winds that blow 
the Gulf 
Japan Cur 


which correctly complete each 


nent. Score 4 points for each 


1. Chile's desert 


atise 


regi is 
it is swept by 
the 
Stream 


cold waters of 


Humboldt Current 


wer 


rent 

I] The 
New York became 
e} of the 
Canal, Panama Canal 

1. To supply ships that stop at Punta 
Arenas, the ¥ the city 


wean voyage from Chile to 
shorter 


Suez 


because of 


w building Canal 


Erie 


people get food 
trom central Chile, buy 
from the U.S 


truck farms 


canned goods 


grow veget able son large 


M 


3. THE BETHLEHEM STORY 


How well do y 
The Woolly 


T (true “ 


u remember the story 
Lamb of God"? Mark a 
an | false h 
Soore 


be ‘I le eur 
tatement below 
Total 5 


| point for each 


1. The crowds of people were leav 
ing Bethlehem because they knew 
that the baby was to be born 


More than anything else, Timeus 
wanted a baby brother. 
The young woman from Nazareth 
was staying in an inn. 
On the first night that Timeus 
slept ott on the hillside, a great 


star caused a strange brightness 
in the sky 
The baby’s thother told Timeus 
that God would surely grant his 
wish for a baby brother 


My score___ 


4. RELATING THE NEWS 


There is a connection between the 
capitalized words at the beginning and 
end of each statement below. Underline 
the phrase in parentheses which ex 
plains the connection. Score 5 points 
Total 20 


1. ERITREA (will fight with, will be 
joined to, will rule) ETHIOPIA. 
2. TRITIUM (will destroy, 
made from, will go into) HYDROGEN 

BOMB 
3. GASOLINE 
make, 
COAL 
4. CHILE “will increase production 
of, will buy more 


duction of) STEEL 


for each 


(can be used to 
can be made from, can liquefy) 


will cut down pro- 


My score___ 


5. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Nae 
KN 
Study this map and then fill in the 

blank each question below 

Score 4 points for each. Total 12 


spac rr im 


My score Total score 


1. Chile is the country numbered 
2. The mountains running down the | 
western side of this continent are named |! 
the -- ! 
3. The water passage at the southern | 
tip of this continent was discovered by ! 
the explorer named -——1 


! 
' 
' 
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corn floating atop it, hot apple cider, 
or hot chocolate. Also serve sand- 
wiches and Christmas cookies. 

If you have time and tissue paper, 
wrap any other refreshments as Christ- 
mas presents. Wrap an apple, a tan- 
gerine, and a candy cane into one gay 
red tissue paper pouch. 

As your guests will be hungry it is 
a good idea to have plenty to eat. 

You probably won't have too much 
time to play games, but Blindman’s 
Buff and charades are fun. You can 
also “Make the Most of Christmas” by 
asking the guests to list as many words 
as thev can from the letters in “Christ- 
mas.” 

Wrap marshmallows in red or green 
cellophane paper. hide them, and have 
a “snowball” hunt. Give an inexpensive 
prize to the guest who finds the most 
marshmallows. 





TRIBAL DRESS. ay Dick Smith of 
Park School, Casper, Wyoming. ( 








@ “Apple Bobbing”—another winner in 
the 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. Dale Funk of Tucson, Arizona, 
caught this natural shot for a 3rd no- 
tional award, Social Life classification. 


You con win awards with pictures | 


of your friends in action. Enter scenes, 
animals, still life, portraits, or sport 
pictures for cash awards in the 1951 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

National winners will be exhibited in 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, in the 


spfing of 1951. 

Ask your camera advisor today for a 
1951 Scholastic-Ansco Rules Booklet or 
write to 

Scholastic-Ansce Photography Awards 

7 E. 12th St., New York 3 


FREE “ODDITIES” | PACKET! 


amon youre . R-& » ee — equally thrilling and 
ueusus! sper 

NIAGARA graur cqueaay 

Miegere- on -the-L. eee 








COMMEMORATIVES 


Missiesipo!. Pan Ameri 

— Pan Pestte ona tes ether diferent 
memeratives aul te for (Ge with your re- 

for U.S. Approvals 

MODA STAMPS Box 251-1. Charen St. Annex, New York 6 


ee jumblans 
rom 
Guest 


cants 8 
Bevnorotitan. Bor wat iacnson | HEIGHTS, a.Y 
given to 

becoming customers. Send 3c for 


porticuvlors, lists end approvals 


BRYSON STAMP CO. Drawer F-21, Rosstord, Ohio 


Astounding! All tg —— airmai! collection of 
breathtaking beauty: members of the aS 
NATIONS.” Entire A sea —enly ith 

orevels! sTREamLineo STAMP SERVICE 
Oest. © Bes Albany |. New York 


FREE i 
jee = 


i Murry 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Gen 1817 


DIFF. UNITED fee 





Including AIRMAILAS, PRESIDENTIAL~ 

high came. “. cent commemeoretives iis 

revenues 434 ieamts for our 
Gain TPPROVALS VE BIG ~LieTs vis 
W. C. Beekman, Bex 145-4, L 


UNITED STATES ONLY 
ofa RRP A 4 EE 
cota and s 65.00 stamp 


K-322 PF 
i ADAM K.BERT **Fiesmogs. Pa 





| Emilia-Romagna, 


DIFFERENT STAMPS | 


@pprovel applicants | 


“ROOSEVELT COLLECTION ! 


Albeny 1, 4%. Y. | 





Italy at Work 


Italy has issued a set of 19 stamps 
which show its men, women, and 
young people at work. Each stamp is 
dedicated to a different region of Italy. 
Four of the stamps are n below. 
The five-lire stamp, in black, es a 
= tte? of Tuscany at his wheel. The six- 
ire red-brown pictures two girls of 
Bruzzi and Molise. One girl is making 
lace, the other is carrying a jug of 
water on her head. 
The 40-lire light brown shows a wine 
cart driver of Latium helping to move 
his cart. The 200-lire dark brown pic- 


| tures a wood-cutter sawing a log. He 


represents Trentino and Alto Adige 
The other 15 stamps are for: 


Aosta Valley, blacksmith, gray-violet 
Piedmont, automobile mechanic, gray-black 
Calabria, woman at hand loom, green 
Venice, sailor steering boat’, blue-green 
Lombardy, mason lifting a stone, brown 
Liguria, ship builder at work, gray-blue 
Campania, fisherman drawing his net, pur- 
ple 








Sicily, girl sorting oranges, brownish-orange | 


Puglie, woman carrying grapes, red-violet 
£ ) 


| Basilicata, girls picking olives, carmine 
| Sardinia, shepherd and flock, violet 


Umbria, boy ploughing field, blue 


Marche, boy driving wagon load of grain, 


orange-red 

woman in hemp field, 
dark green 

Venezia Giulia, women husking corn, chest- 
nut 


The complete set of stamps costs 


Courtesy of Vittorie Lo Bianco, New York City 
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Berneo, Gambie, —s Ika’ ond ethane. 
Send portoge. 

GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 58, 54, Cen. 





FREE! “TNE STAMP FINDER” rai. 





® glance the country te which any 

,, belongs. pages ‘twetrated | Inctudes velu- 

able “Stamp Stamp Treas 

—. oe ba ty Rarest Stamps. Also Approvels 
TA 





| AA FREE CATALOG! 
Kane” \ x 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE revert Magutying Glass 
pa rooney 5¢ postage and 


yupmanetetnh ured Oe OR Seem, &. Vv. 


othe: valuable stamps. free te 
CAPITAL STAMP CO. LITTLE ROCK 7, ARK. 


118 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
at dll Mf a. Cheeith 

Airmaatl, Sets, etc. Only 
BADOER STAMP CO” Dent. K’ Mliweukes 3, Wise. 


100 diff. CHINA A 
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And if you always want to be right, you'll make 

PLANTERS PEANUTS your No. 1 dessert and your 

No. 1 between-meal snack. Believe it or not, 

r PLANTERS contains more iron than whole milk and 

® | more protein, pound for pound, than beef-steak! 

me a That's why you should always look for “Mr. 

Peanut” on the wrapper of the peanuts you buy. And for 

additional treats, try the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK PEANUT 
BAR and the delicious PLANTERS PEANUT BUTTER, 


Planters 4 & wnd fo Peanuts 
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POOLS ‘for 


(KACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Turkey 


January 3 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Facts on Turkey, 
1950, free; Mr. Smith Visits Turkey, 
1950, free; Picturesque Turkey, 1950, 
free; §(Posters) Pictorial History, also 
Map, 1949, free, Turkish Information 
Office, 444 East 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y. The Republic of Turkey, by Ben 
F. Crowson Jr., 1948, 12¢, United Na- 
tions Education Center, 334 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C. People of 
Turkey, by Eleanor Bisbee, 1946, 65¢, 
East and West Association, 62 West 
45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. What 
Should Be Turkey's Role Between East 
and West, by H. A. Kuyucak & others 
(Town Meeting Vol. 15, No. 16), 1949, 
10¢, Town Hall Inc., 123 West 43rd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 

BOOKS; Turkey, Old and New, by 
Selma Ekrem, $2.75, (Scribner, 1947). 
Turkey, by Vernon Ives, $1.25, (Holi- 
day, 1945). Turkey; Key to the East, 
by Chester M. Tobin, $2.00, (Putnam, 
1944). Turkey, by Emi] Lengyel, $3.75, 
(Random House, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “Next Targets for Sta- 
lin?” by W. Attwood, Collier's, Oct. 14 
& Oct. 21, 1950. “Turkey Looks 
Toward the West,” by E. D. Ellis, 
Current History, Nov. 1950. “New 
Turkey,” Senior Scholastic, Apr. 5, 
1950. “U. S. Aid Little; Big Results in 
Turkey,” U. S. News, May 12, 1950. 
“Wild West of the Middle East,” by 


G. Jones, Time, Oct. 24, 1949. “Star 
and Crescent on Parade” and “Turkish 
Republic Comes of Age,” by Maynard 
Owen Williams, National Geographic 
Magazine, May 1945. 

FILMS: Turkey, 18 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Edition, 369 

Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. Impor- 
tance in international! affairs due to lo- 
cation; history from Ottoman Empire 
to today’s struggle to maintain control 
of Dardanelles; attempts to modernize 
economy and education. New Turkey, 
30 minutes, silent, sale or rent, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Modern- 
izing of agriculture and _ industry; 
Ankara. 

FILMSTRIPS: Modern Turkey, 40 
frames, Turkish Information Office, 
444 East 52 St., New York City. His- 
tory and development of Turkey since 
its independence. Free. 


Career Club Material 


FILMS: Visual Aids for Guidance 
Programs (Selected for Secondary 
Schools), by Walter J. Greenleaf. A list 
of films (16mm) on guidance problems, 
occupations, and industries. Booklet 
free. Write to Fed. Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

FREE PAMPHLETS: Dietitians To- 
day. Write to The Amer. Dietetic Assn., 
620 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


3-T 


Your Career. Rev. 2d ed. Textile In- 
formation Service, Suite 1901, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 1950. 24 pp. 
N — Career with a Future for 
You. mmittee on Careers in Nurs- 
ing, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19. (If or- 
dered in quantity, 5¢ each; single copy, 
free.) Automotive Jobs in Yourtown, 
U. 8. A. Service Section, General Mo- 
tors Corp., 3044 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 2, Mich. 1949. 39 pp. Professional 
Opportunities in Girl Scouting. Person- 
nel Dept., Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 
155 E. 44th St., N. ¥. 17. 1949. 39 pp. 

OTHER BOOKLETS: Television: 
Job Opportunities in Programming and 
Production, Administration, Engineer- 
ing, and Writing. Western Personnel 
Inst., 30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 1950, 51 pp., $1. Write to Supt. 
of Documents, U. S, Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for any 
one of these three: (1) Women in the 
Federal Service, Part Il. 25¢; (2) The 
Outlook for Women in Social Case 
Work in a Medical Setting — Social 
Work Series—Bulletin 234-1. 25¢; (3) 
The Outlook for Women in Dietetics— 
Home Economics Occupations Series— 
Bulletin 234-1. Price 25¢. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH FILMS: Bus- 
iness teachers will be interested in some 
classroom films produced by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. The two films 
are Pay to the Order Of (explains the 
purpose of and how to write checks), 
11% minutes, black and white, 16mm, 
and How Banks Serve (explains check- 
ing, savings, and loan services of com- 
mercial banks), 11 minutes, black and 
white, 16mm. These films are loaned to 
schools free. Ask your local bank or 
call the local banking association. 





At one 


Corner 


E staff members who were off to 

Milwaukee and Minneapolis (see 
last week's “Corner”’) for the conven- 
tions of the NCTE and the NCSS are 
back at our corner. We're all still a 
little cold from the 5 below tempera- 
tures, but we're filled to the ends of our 
hair (if we had any) with ideas for 
future use in the magazines. The ad- 
dresses and panel discussions at the 
conventions and the chit-chat in corri- 
dors and hotel lobbies were inspiring, 
informative, and/or a delight. Compli- 
ments about our magazines far out- 


numbered the complaints, but both 


were equally welcome to our “ears-to- 
the-ground” staff. 

We were told over and over again 
that the buffet suppers at both conven- 
tions were “better than ever” and a 
“high spot of the convention.” We 
know they were popular. We had 212 
guests at Milwaukee and 169 at Min- 
neapolis. Eventually, we hope to have 
all of our customers as Thanksgiving 
guests somewhere. 

In the January 3rd issue of the 
Scholastic Teacher we shall publish a 
full report of the two conventions. But 
here we wish to congratulate the officers 
and the committees. 

President Mark Neville of the NCTE 
arranged an excellent program and his 
address opening the convention was 
superb. To the ‘#ew president, Paul 
Farmer (for the ‘piist two years a mem- 
ber of the Praétiéal English Advisory 
Board), We exteidl our best wishes for 
ar equally fine Convention next year in 
Cincinnati. 

The program at the NCSS meeting 


included a varied and ocative list 
of topics, all ably led. ident Erling 
Hunt gave a scholarly address at the 
annual banquet. Miss Myrtle Roberts 
of Dallas (a former member of the 
Senior Scholastic and World Week Ad- 
visory Board) is the newly elected 
President of the NCSS. Julian Aldrich 
(a former Scholastic Teacher editor) 
was elected First Vice-President. We 
congratulate them both. The 1951 
meeting of the NCSS will be held in 
Detroit. 

Our editors who attended the Min- 
neapolis meeting met there our Resi- 
dent Representatives for Minnesota, 
Miss Arta Kocken of Minneapolis and 
Mrs. Ursula Emery of St. Cloud—who, 
reports Ed-in-Chief Gould, did a 
“bang-up job at the Scholastic exhibit 
booth.” Wish we had had their help 
at Milwaukee, 


Presiwent and Pusiisnen 








JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


REMINDER 


If your class subscription is on a semester 
basis, please place your order* 


now for the second semester. 


An early renewal assures you the best 
possible service; enables us to determine 
printing- paper requirements so that we can 
arrange for an adequate supply for 


second-semester subscriptions. 


Please use the order card sent by mail last 


week to all teacher subscribers, or write 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


WORLD WEEK SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


* Revision privileges, as usual, if you indicate 


that the order is tentative. 


( 





Year, Inc., 548 Crestline Drive, Los 
Angeles 49, Calif. 256 pp., $6.95. 


in sections on “Pre-War Years: 1900- 
1913,” “First World War: 1914-1919,” 
“Gay Twenties: 1920-29,” “Troubled 
Years: 1930-38,” “World War II: 1939- 
1945,” and “Mid-Century: 1946-1950.” 
In each section the range of interest in- 
cludes politics, economics, 

events, disasters, science, education, 
literature, the theatre, painting, and 


sports. 

People of all ages will enjoy brcwsing 
through these interesting pages. The 
volume will be especially useful to 
teachers who find in their classes an 
ever-growing number of secondary 
school students who read only under 
duress. 


The Department of State. A History of 
Its Organization, Procedure, and Per- 
sonnel, by Graham H. Stuart. Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 517 pp., $7.50. 


This is a history of the Department 
of State which leaves no secretary un- 
turned, whether it be the virtually un- 
known Robert Smith (1809-1811) or 
Cordell Hull. The ins and outs of de- 
partmental reorganization are gone into 
with enough detail to satisfy readers that 
they are going far beyond the usual his- 
tories of American foreign policy. There 
is in each chapter enough of the histo- 
rical background to keep readers from 
getting lost in the departmental woods. 

Occasionally the pages are enlivened 
by quotes from correspondence such as 
William H. Seward’s modest self- 
appraisal: “It seems to me that if I am 
absent only three days, this Adminis- 
tration [Lincoln's], the Congress, and 
the District would fall into consterna- 
tion and despair. I am the only hopeful, 
calm and conciliatory person here.” The 
author, who has written widely on for- 
eign affairs and entered government 
service from a university campus, ob- 
jectively evaluates the personalities and 
events which have made our foreign 
policy. —Howarp L. Hunwrrz 





